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book. These excellent books are indispensable to one 
who is working with Renaissance MSS. 

The chapter on recension well traces the advance in 
methods during the last few centuries. But Mr. Hall 
does not show clearly what a great advance has taken 
place in very recent years and what the future has in 
store for us (see my paper on The Present Status of 
Latin Text Criticism, The Classical Weekly 4.25 ff .). 
The importance of Bentley is overemphasized, as it 
usually is. It would be just as well for textual critics to 
forget Bentley for a time. After the historical sketch 
Mr. Hall discusses methods used in recension. This is 
very useful material for the beginner. However, to say 
that there are more than 70 Catullus MSS of the fif- 
teenth century which are descended from the lost 
Verona MS is like saying that a pound sterling is worth 
over $2.80, for it has been stated in print that there are 
about 120 such MSS. Mr. Hall's cautious attitude 
toward fifteenth century MSS with their interpolations 
is in pleasing contrast to the implicit faith bestowed on 
them by many scholars. 

The chapter on emendation covers the various scribal 
errors and contains some very sensible remarks that all 
would-be emenders should take to heart. On the sub- 
ject of contractions a noteworthy work has appeared 
since the publication of Mr. Hall's book. Professor Lind- 
say's Notae Latinae (compare also his article, A New 
Clue to the Emendation of Latin Texts, in Classical 
Philology 11.270-277). 

The chapter on the MS authorities of our classical 
texts is, and perhaps is bound to be, somewhat uneven 
and unsatisfactory. Some authors, as Terence, receive 
very full treatment, while others are slighted. The 
same material may generally be found in some of the 
histories of literature, as those by Schanz and Teuflel. 
First editions and indexes are regularly quoted. In- 
stead of the former it would have been more useful to 
mention the best critical editions. Late authors, both 
pagan and Christian, are for the most part passed over, 
e. g. Vegetius, Martianus Capella and Augustine. The 
cheap and excellent indexes in Schwabe's Catullus and 
Hiller's TibuUus are not mentioned. There are other 
omissions and some errors. 

Acquaintance with an article by Professor Merrill, 
entitled On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny's Letters, Classical 
Philology, 2.129-156, would have prevented an erron- 
eous statement about a MS of Pliny's Letters. 

Of the last chapter the author says in his Preface that 
it "would perhaps have been the most useful if I had 
been able to render it as complete as I could wish". 
With this the reader agrees. Students will find the list 
of names of MSS and their owners useful as a basic list 
to which they may add. Naturally there are great 
inconsistencies. Scholars who are somewhat obscure 
are mentioned, while men like Petrarch, the very first of 
modem MS owners and collectors, and Coluccio Salu- 
tati are omitted. Much may be added to the useful 
but scrappy information as to the present home of the 
MSS of earlier scholars; e. g. many of Manetti's MSS 



are in the Palatine collection of the Vatican library. 
Let us hope that some time we may have a more com- 
plete list of this sort. 
University OF PiTTSBxmGH. B. L. UllMAN. 



A History of Latin Literature. By Marcus Southwell 
Dimsdale. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany (1915). Pp. viii + 549. $1.50. 
Mr. Dimsdale's book, whose seventeen chapters 
present a sketch of Latin literature from primitive 
litany to Boethius, forms a volume in the series entitled 
Short Histories of the Literatures of the World, edited 
by Edmund Gosse, and supposedly is addressed to the 
wider public. In the language of its author (Preface, v) , 

The book is intended for the general reader, and 
therefore I have dwelt on the broader aspects of the 
subject more than on details and points of contro- 
versy. . . . 

Whether or not the intention thus expressed is ful- 
filled depends on the definition of "general reader". 
If he is a person looking for a rapid and easy survey of a 
literature in which a partial, and usually rather slight, 
acquaintance has given him an interest, it is to be 
doubted whether he either desires or needs a book of 
five hundred and forty-nine closely reasoned, closely 
stated pages weighted with detail. Surely the reader 
will not be very "general" who appreciates being told 
(154) of the Galliambic meter that 

originally a lesser Ionic tetrameter catalectic, it had 
been so far modified on the principle of representing a 
long syllable by two short ones (resolution), and on that 
of transferring the second of these to the succeeding foot, 
and there treating it, in conjunction with another 
short syllable, as convertible with a single long one 
(anaclasis), that its Ionic character had been obscured, 
and its movement becoming predominatingly trochaic 
it corresponded with two Anacreontic lines, the second 
of them one syllable short. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Dimsdale has constantly in 
mind the very restricted audience formed by the 
teacher, the lecturer, and the serious student of Latin 
literature. For them his book will prove a valuable and 
attractive aid in matters both of fact and appreciation. 
While it does not contain all the apparatus of scholar- 
ship and cannot be substituted for the exhaustive works 
which we have long used, it contains all that the average 
undergraduate student really needs, and all that the 
average teacher or lecturer ought to want to present. 
What should make it especially welcome is its systema- 
tic yet not formal character, and its judicial tone. The 
author's mode of procedure is uniform, without being 
monotonous. In the treatment of every important 
figure or movement, he presents an orderly summary of 
fact, follows this with a resume of adverse criticism, and 
concludes with such an evaluation as clearly accounts 
for the phenomenon of survival and popularity. 
Adverse criticism is given full hearing. Mommsen is 
allowed to express his opinion of Cicero as "only an 
advo.cate and not a good one", along with unfavorable 
critics less unjust and more penetrating. We are not 
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left, however, to despise ourselves because we still 
admire. We are helped to formulate the reasons for 
our admiration and to justify it: 

But he does more than inform the mind; he charms 
the ear .... Impossible as is the Ciceronian 
style to reproduce in its perfection without the gift of 
a fine ear, its magic is irresistible .... It remains 
the basis of finished modem prose. 

There is of course nothing essentially new in method 
in this presenting of defects and qualities; but the 
range and thoroughness of Mr. Dimsdale's statement 
of essentials, in fact and criticism, his evenhandedness 
of justice, the literary quality of his presentation, and 
the perspicuity and economy with which he accom- 
plishes his purpose, are characteristics whose combina- 
tion occurs in no other book with so marked a degree of 
unity. The literary enthusiast may indeed feel in the 
case of favorite authors that Mr. Dimsdale is somewhat 
too hospitable to adverse criticism, or that he praises 
with too little heat, too little like the lover and too much 
like the mere friend, or that he is not really the judge, 
but the over-conscientious pleader who cautiously 
understates his case for fear of being charged with the 
attempt to falsify or prove too much. The accuracy- 
first enthusiast, too, will notice a few misprints and 
errors: among them "Shormio" (68); "reason" for 
'reasons' (138); "regard" for 'regain' (?) (163); death 
of Tullia placed in 46 (167); "Tigellius the Sardian" 
(188); "Nepus" (222); "Macenas" (236); "Marcus 
Annaeus Seneca, commonly called the Philosopher" 
(389) ; the year of the four Emperors given as 68 A.D. 
(454); "Vitellianist" (489). Errors are not to be 
wondered at, however, in a book containing so many 
details. The reader will also notice the dearth of 
reference to German authority. Mr. Dimsdale shows 
no sign of critical indebtedness to Germany, and makes 
also no mention of German editions. To omne . . . 
ignotum people it will no doubt be a matter of surprise 
that a scholarly account of Latin literature can be 
written from sources not German. Mr. Dimsdale's 
only considerable modern non-English source is Ren6 
Pichon. 

One paragraph on Catullus will serve as an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Dimsdale's literary style and his manner of 
appreciation (148) : 

The lyrics of Catullus represent an achievement new 
in Latin literature, and one which was never again 
realised in equal perfection. Perhaps the most suc- 
cinct characterization of their qualities is contained in 
the phrase "passionate simplicity" applied to them by 
F6nelon. The emotions of a sensitive temperament 
seized at their supreme moment have been fixed forever 
in language of undying charm. For simple as the dic- 
tion is— it is that of ordinary conversation, and here and 
there is only saved from being prosaic by the perfect 
collocation of the words — ^it is pure and dainty, and in 
the poems of love and friendship rendered more endear- 
ing by the use of those caressing diminutives, native 
to the soil of Italy and still persistent upon it, which the 
Augustans did so ill a service to erotic poetry by seeking 
to discard. 



The quality of Mr. Dimsdale's work may be further 
indicated by a few specimens of the numerous passages 
in his own translation with which the book is illustrated. 

Homo sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
"I am a man, mankind's affairs are mine". 

Nerei repandirostrum inciu-vicervicum pecus. 
"Nereus' spatulous-snouted, bent-backed flock". 

Frigidus in silvis Aquilo decussit honorem. 

"The cold North wind 
Has shaken down the glory of the woods". 

Odi et amo. Quare id faciam, fortasse requiris. 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 
"I hate and love: the cause I cannot tell. 
Only I feel it, and to feel is hell". 

Soles occidere et.redire possunt: 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
"Suns may set and rise as bright, 

But, once quenched our little light, 

We must sleep one endless night". 

Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique amavit eras 

amet. 
"Loveless, mayst thou love to-morrow; loving, still 

to-morrow love". 
University OF Wisconsin, Grant Showerman. 



Archaeological Excavation. By J. P. Droop. Cam- 
bridge: atthe University Press (1915). Pp. X -1- 
80. fr.oo. 
Not the least of the achievements for which the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century will remain 
memorable is the development of the science of archaeol- 
ogy. The old haphazard digging for treasures enriched 
museums but contributed little to an adequate under- 
standing of the place and the period to which a given 
object belonged. The primary aim of the new science, 
however, is the methodical and accurate reconstruction 
of the life and history of the past. As thus conceived, it 
is the fellow handmaid of geology, history, and anthro- 
pology in the service of knowledge. In the words of 
Mr. Droop (page l): 

The archaeologist's general aim on approaching a 
new site should be to draw from it all the knowledge 
that he can, to unearth as complete a skeleton as possi- 
ble of the history of that particular spot during the 
period when it was human habitation. Unless that 
period belongs to times when men wrote what can now 
be read, he can hardly hope to uncover perfect history, 
but the more complete the dry bones that he lays bare 
the better the chance that they will rise again as history 
when imagination shall have prophesied to them. 

Mr. Droop's book is a fascinating essay on what he 
would call "the art of digging" written (page X) 
with the idea chiefly of entertaining the many who by 
their interest and subscriptions have helped in the work 
of recovering the past, and partly in the hope that, if it 
makes even slightly for the accomplishment of better 
work in the future, it may not have been written in 
vain. 

Both expectations bid fair to be realized; for the 
general reader will find an excellent account of the 



